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This study is part of a long-range effort to identify 
the psychological processes in adults that influence how they relate 
to children and that play a role in determining what kinds of 
children they are likely to work with most effectively. Previous 
studies have suggested that a valuable source of information may lie 
in adults' recollections of their childhood selves and, further , that 
such data may prove useful in (the process of selecting adults for 
work with children. The prsseiit research is a direct outgrowth of one 
of these earlier studies (Rosen, 1968) and is an attempt to extend 
the practical implications of its findings. This report presents and 
compares the results of the two studies, interprets them in relation 
to concepts and research concerning the growth- promoting adult, and 
suggests directions for future research. Methods employed in this 
present study include student teachers' autobiographies, interviews 
with advisors, and advisor ratings, (Author/JA) 
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V7hat are tUa personality resources that eaable a teacher to develop good 
relatious X'7itli children? Way is one teacher able to create a positive enuotional 
climate in the classroora v;hile another generates an atmosphere of conflict, hostil- 
ity or alienation? As mental health. professionals' join educators in tackling the 
vast problems confronting the schools today, therci is intensifying interest in the 
human elements that influence classroom life and in finding vjays of identifying 
among prospective teacliing V^^^^^^^^^^^l those who v;ill become construct j,ve forces in 
the lives of children at school,''' It is within this social context that the present 
study of a group of student teachers was undertaken. The study is part of a long- 
range effort to identify the psychological processes in adults that influence hov; 
they relate to children and that play a role in determining what kinds of children 
they are Ij.kely to v7ork V7ith most effectively. 

Previous studies have suggested that a valuable source of information in this 
effort may lie in adults* recollections of their childhood selves; and further, that 
such data may prove useful in the process of selecting adults for v7ork with children.^ 
The present research is a direct outgrowth of one of these earlier studies (Rosen, 
1968) and is an attempt to extend the practical implications of its findings. This 
report presents and conipares the results of the two studies, interprets them in re- 
lation to concepts and research concerning the growth- promoting adult and suggests 
directions for future research. 

TRE EARLIER STUDY 

The earlier study revealed that autobiographies vjritten by a group of student 
teachers under standard research conditions yielded gross indicators of the quality 
of teacher-child relations v?hich the fiubjects developed in their oven classrooms . 
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after they had been teaching for a year. The 44 subjects --38 vzomen and 6 men 

had been drawn from six undergraduate teacher-training institutions in the New 

York City area and all v/ere close to their graduation at the time the autobiograph- 

3 

ical data and other personality assessraent materials V7ere collected. The auto- 
biographies were written in response to a general research question about their 
childhood personalities and experiences. . . 

A year later, toward the cud of their first year as full-fledged teachers of 
pre- or elementary-school children, the subjects were observed at different times 
in their classrooms by four educators v;ho supplied the criterion ratings for the 
project. One of these ratings reflected the degree to which the subjects had 
developed positive or negatj.ve relations with the -children they were teaching. 
Analysis of the data revealed that ratings on this measure v/ere substantially 
associated with the autobiographical data in tv/o ways. In brief, the subjects who 
received high ratings those v/ho had developed good relations with children 
were much more likely than those v7ho were rated lov7, to have described their child- 
hood selves in predominantly favorable terms, conveying a picture of self-esteem 
or of childhood vitality, and to have used strong positive affect words (e.g., I 
loved) in recall5.ng their early lives. The low-rated subjects focused on their 
early lack of mastery of their worlds or their uncertain sense of worth, and seldom 
used words denoting enthusiasm for any aspect of their childhoods. 

Since these associations v;ere consistent v;ith theoretical eKpecta'tions, ^s 
later discussed, it seemed important to determine whether the findings v/ere po- 
tentially relevant to problems of selecting teaching personnel. Would similar as- 
sociations obtain if the autobiographies were vTritten by actual applicants for 
teacher training, rather than by subjects of a standard research project, as before? 
The present study is based on a group of student teachers who were enrolled in a 
teacher-training program v/hich routinely requires all prospective candidates to 

\ 
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submit, among other application data, an autobiographical cs£.ny. 

THE PRESENT STUDY 
Methods 

Sub jt^ cts 

The sample for the present study consisted of 48 v/omen students enrolled in 
a graduate program for the training of prospective preschool a:id elementary-school 
teachers. With a fev; exceptions, they v;ere in their early to middle twenties, 
were graduates of liberal arts colleges, and came from upper-middle-class back- 
grounds. The subjects vjere not preselected by the investigator, but instead in- 
cluded those students viio had been assigned to the advisors who V7ere available 
for research interviews as described bclov/. 
Sources o f Data 

Aut ob l05;r ap h5.es . Each subject had submitted an autobiographical essay, as part 

of her application to the program. These essays, v/hich constitute the predictive 

dafi of the study, were writteu -n response to the following instructions: 

It is recognised that teaching is not only a matter of technical 
competence but also a process of buildi.ng relationships V7it! chil- 
dren. Thus, information concerning personal life experiences in- 
cludj.ng childhood is considered relevant both to the selection and 
preparation of the teacher. 

Review briefly the events of childhood and adolescence, at home, 
in school. Hov7 did you feel about your early experiences and 
relationships as you vjere living through them? As you look back 
nov;, v;hich experiences and relationships seera to have had a mean- 
ingful effect on your development as a person going into the 
teaching profession? Describe also the recent experiences v;hich 
have been most important for you study, reading, friendships, 
unusual adventures or opportunities, disappointments, nev; skills 
or attitudes, nev; insights into yourself and others. What led to 
your decision to become a teacher? 

Write as freely as though you V7ere talking to someone. The contents 
of this personal essay v/ill be kept confidential. 

Intervievjs V7ith Students \ Advisors . The criterion ratings for the study were 



obtained from ten student advisors who were available for interviews at the end of 



the academic year,^ Since the advisors vrere solely responsible for the criterion 
ratings, it is important to coiment on the nature of their contacts with their 
students during training. 

Each advisor at the institution is assigned from four to six students. He 
or she observes the students regularly in their three to four classrocm placements 
as apprentice teachers throughout the aca^'emic year and holds conferences with the 
cooperating teachers in v7hose classrooms the students are vzorking. In addition, 
the advisor meets v;ith the students individually in bi-v/eekly advisory conferences 
and holds V7eekly conferences with them as a group. As a result of *-hesc many and 
varying contacts, the advisors have ample opportunity to gain knov/ledge of their 
students' subjective attitudes toward children as v?ell as their actual relationshi 
with children in tlie classroom. 

Prior to the time that the individual interviev7s with the advisors were 
scheduled the investigator had met with the advisors several times in their ovm 
weekly seminars and especially in those that focused on problems of selecting and 
counseling students and of making more efficient use in these respects of the ad- 
missions materials, including the autobiographies. Thus, V7hen the investigator 
proposed the idea for the present study, the advisors viewed it as relevant to 
their concerns, and their cooperation in the interviev/s was, without exception, 
excellent. 

Each advisor was interviev7ed one or more times for a total of two to four 
hours. The interviews, which were semi-structured, called for specific ratings 
on various dimensions of each student's v/ork and relationis v/ith children, and 
sought supporting observational data. For purposes of the present analysis the 
advisors were asked to make a global assessment of each student's "natural capacit 
to relate to children" irrespective of other aspects of her potential as a 
teacher. To insure that this criterion would have as similar a stimulus value as 
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possible for different respondents and that the ratings would be based on consider- 
ations much like those that the classroo-n observerc had used in the earlier study, 
a description v/as j.'cad to the advisors of the kinds of behavior and attitudes 
adults might display at the extrer.ies of the continuum- These illustrative be- 
haviors and attitudes v/ere derived from the notations made by the classroom observ- 
ers in the earlier study in documenting their ratings of the subjects.^ The advis- 
or then rated the student on a four-step scale; Outstanding, Good, Fair, Poor, 

In order that the investigator could analyse the autobiographies of the sub- 
jects v;Lthout krov/ing what their advisors' assesscmentr of them had been, each 
advisor V7as asked at the outset of the interview to write out a list of the students' 
names, to place a code letter by each and to refer to the students only by their 
code letters during the intcrviev;. At the completion of the interviev/, the coded 
list was put in an envelope, and when all intervievzs had been terminated, the lists 
were given to a person unconnected v/ith the study to obtain the appropriate auto- 
biographies from the admissions files. 
Treatment of Data 

As in the earlier study, the subjects' descriptions of their childhoods were 
assessed in tv70 ways- First, they were e}<amined for the degree cf positive affect 
reflected in the v;ords that v/ere used by the subjects in their recall of childhood 
activities, events or persons. A plus v/as assigned if the subject had used expres- 
sions such as I loved or was cra^y about ; a minus was assigned if the subject had 
used only mild positive expressions such as I liked or enjoyed or if she had des- 
cribed no positive feelings at all. 

The second treatment of the data involved a global assessment of the subjects' 
characterizations of their childhood selves either as predominantly positive or as 
predominantly negative.^ The guidelines used v;ere those derived from the childhood 
descriptions of the high- and the low-rated subjects in the earlier study: i.e.. 
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the hiKh-r ated subjects conveyed attitudas of strong Liking and respect for their 
childhood selves, even V7hen difficult external circumstances vzere described. They 
referred eitiier explicitly or iraplicitly to such personality facets as ctn early 
sense of independance, resourcefulness, feelings of social adequacy and ability to 
ach?.eve something that had been iraportant to them, or they pictured their cliildnoods 
as happy and secure, and themselves as having enjoyed their lives in an active vjay* 
When they attributed to thetaselves characteristics that adults might have found 
annoying, they did so with an amused, accenting quality. When they mentioned 
brothers or sititers, they invariably described them ^^ith affection or pride and 
sometimes as ego ideals. 

By contrast, the low -rated subjects focused on unpleasant feelings from their 
early lives?, conveyed less of a sense of childhood ego strength, or recalled feel- 
ing uncertain about their sense of worth. Some described qualities they seemed to 
reject about their childhood selves; others appeared still resentful of early 
deprivations and of siblings whom they viev/ed as being treated preferentially by 
their parents. Still others could barely remember their childhoods at all» In 
general, these subjects conveyed an impression of passivity in relation to the 
circumstances of their childhood as they described it, life had happened to 
them v/hile their counterparts in the high-rated group recalled living actively 
and by their ovTn initiative. 

After the autobiographical asscSi7ments had been completed and the interview 
data decoded, a count was made of the subjects in each of the four criterion 
categories vjho had b^en assigned a plus and of those v/ho had been assigned a minus 
on the affect dimension, and a calculation vzas made of the percentages of pluses 
and minuses v;ithin each category. The same procedu? e v/as carried out in relation 
to the assessments of predominantly positive and predominantly negative attitudes 
toward the childhood self. Additionally, for each of these two dimensions, a chi- 




scjuarG test vias applied to the combinGcl totals of the tv70 lL5.s!icr t ^^nc! tho tv;o 
lov/est criterion raiLlng c.atO[;;or J.es (i.e., outsJtancllng and £Ood/£aii: and poor). 

Res ults 

Table 1 shov;s that the hi^^hcr tlie advif^or-ratins category, the greater the 
proportion of Gvibjects vjithin that c^-i^terrory who had used strong;, positive affect 
words in describing their childhoods. The percentage of such subjects vjithin 
each category v;as as follov7s: poor 13%; fair 29%; good 47%; outstanding 61%. 
The findings parallel those of the earlier study. 

Insert Table 1 about here 

Table 2 sirailarly shox's that the higher tho advisor-rating category, the 
greater the likelihood that the subjects had characterised their childhood selves 
in predominantly positive v/ays, V7ith the differences at the extremes being strik- 
ing: poor 0; fair 14%; good G0%; outstanding 89%. 

Insert Table 2 about here 

The follov/ing tv7o sets of excerpts taken from the autobiographies of students 
who v;ere rated "outstanding" and "poor," respectively, are illu.-itrative of the 
differences in the childhood descriptions that were assessed as predominantly posi- 
tive and as predominantly negative: 

Predominantly Positive/Rated 'Outstanding" 
Childhood has memories of a close family life and much time 
spent outdoors ... .V7e spent sunnnors in Maine living outdoors 
for two or three months in what seemed like an endless 
period to a child, a time filled with picnics, boats, beach- 
combing, swi.mming, reading. X liked action and for a while 
was the proud member of an all-boy gang. Vie raced around 
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the woods, Tom Sav.'yer stylo.. I did have close friends who 
v7ere girls. We often made up stories and acted them out. 
We also had projects 1-Ms.e making a book, boend together by 
uneven stitches! I also loved sporus, and spriagtiTr.e meant 
neighborhood baseball or basketball games played out in the 
warm, lazy air vmtil evening fell. 

5^* Vf 5V -SV 

In thinking back over the events of my childhood I find it 
very difficult to separate out the feelings 1 must have had 
as it was unfolding from those I have now about it in 
retrospect. It seems to me that I V7as alv.^ays happy, per- 
haps then unconsciously so, for I don't remember being 
anguished by anything until I was fifteen or so. I remem- 
ber being extremely avjeu at the beginning of first grade 
the third graders seemed to be marvelous giants but I had 
a marvelous teacher and made a very good friend. By third 
grade I had m.ade two very good friends, Barbara and Pam. 
V/e all lived very close together and v;e became inseparable 
both in and out of school. We were best in everything and 
-iiough I don't have any recollections of it whatsoever, we 
must at times have been insufferable to the others. In 
sixth grade I remember v/e decided that fifth and sixth grades 
were the best years of our lives; we loved our teacher for 
whom I remember we used to raid every neighbor's garden rnd 
come bicycling to school laden with flowers . 

%s •* %V 

In reviev7ing the events of my childhood, the most obvious 
and dramatic aspect is that my family has been the basic 
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♦foundation in my life.... I consider myself extremely for- 
tunate because I have alvrays been able to go to i:,y parents 
when I felt the need for moral support, opinions or guidance 
• •••Tiic nursery school and its teacher must have been very 
good, because I really looked forv.\ard to going to school. 
From kindergarten through fourth grade, I v/ent to a small 
schc :)! and tliese vrere, v;ithout doubt, the best years of my 
pre-collcge education. I loved my teachers and hated to be 
av7ay from school v/hcn V7e had vacations. 

Predominantly Negative/Rated "Poor'' 
In elementary school I began as a failure and an isolate. 
I was "kept back" in the third grade, too frightened of the 
teacher to be able to hear V7hat she was teaching in arith- 
metic . 

''k V>' 

My childhood and adolescence seem actually rather devoid of 
any "events." My recollection of early years is hazy; they 
seemed moderately happy and interesting....! alv7ays had good 
friends but I V7as somewhat bored vJith school and felt myself 
a bit of an "outsider" because of my inteliigenc " • 

*»" v» vr vV 

I had few friends r My social relat?.unships have only now 
ceased to be a source of intense woriy and self -doubt ... .1 
was clever and smart-alecky, and I exploited it for atten- 
tion, but it did confuse me. I didn't knov; if 1 v/ere superior 
or inferior, but T disliked the social inferiority more. 
In sum, . the subjects vho were rated high on their capacity to relate to chil- 
dren tended to expresti predominantly positive attitudes towai-d their early, lives 
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and convoyed a sense of sclf-esuccm about their childhood personalities; v/hile 
the low-rated subjects either focused on their early lad. of mastery of their 
worlds and uncertain sense of self~v7orth or gave a sense of psychological remote- 
ness from their childliood experiences. These associations, like those on the 
affect dimension, correspond to the findings of the earlier study. 

DISCUSSION 
Tlie or e L 1 c a 1 C o n 5: id e r at 1 0 n s 
At the time the earlier investigation of student teachers was instituted, 
numerous studies existed in the educational research literature that had been 
aimed at relating teacher personality to various measures of teaching performance. 
But the vast majority of these studies had been sharply criticized as rcv ing 
little or nothing about such relationships (Getzels and Jackson; Ebel"^ The 
major reason among the many which Getxels and Jackson proffered to aci ant for 
their failure v:as that, in the main, the studies had been institut without 
either theoretical rationale or concern V7ith selecting relevant instruments ; and 

that the studies had been terminated witliout any effort at interpretation of the 
7 

findings. As a result, fevj theoretical guidelines or promising methods existed 
V7hich had arisen from educational research itself and which V70uld be useful in 
developing nev7 studies on the rclaticuships between teacher personaliuy and vary- 
ing aspects of teaching performance, including tha teacher's relations with chil- 
dren in the classroom. 

At the same time, hov?ever, preliminary concepts and methods had been developed 
outside the field of educational research which seemed relevant to a study of the 
personality o"f the teacher and the teacher's relations with children. These con- 
cepts had largely been derived from the clin5.cal observ-ntio-.iS of psychologists 
and psychiatrists concerned with the factors that influence tUe adult's ability 
to promotj2 .psychological growth in children (Olden; Karris; Bottclheim and Wright). 
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They V7ere also derived from this investigator's research oa a group cf clii Id-care 
v/orkers and tlieir attitudes tov/ard the institutioaali2t:d, emotionally disturbed 
children V7ith v?hora they lived and v;orl:ed (Rosen, 19G3). The latter v;orl; suggested 
the potential value of the childhood autobiography as an instrument j,n the steady 
of student teachers, even though the children involved V70uld not be emotionally 
disturbed. 

The existing concepts; suggested the formulation that the adult's ability to 
promote psychological growth in children is contingent on his capacity for empath- 
ic identification v;ith them, which is mediated by the adult's childhood self, as 
it has been integrated in his adult personality* 
A !'!odel of t he Grovth-Pr o mot Tri^r r Adu lt 

Put in ideal ter-.is, the adult who is able to understand emotionally how chil- 
dren think and feel and v7ho is able to use this enipathic identification cognitive- 
ly, that is, in the service of the children's needs, has himself, in the course 
of grov/ing up, been able to accept his own early feelings and needs; and through 
the transformations that these feelings and needs have undergone in the process 
of his total personality development, has gained perspcctr-^ on them. This inte- 
gration of the childhood self into the total personality, and resulting perspec- 
tive, enables the person in adulthood to recapture the feelings and thoughts of 
his childhood without losing (or fear of losing) his identity as an adult; and 
it enables him to use these subjective experiences for understanding and respond- 
ing constructively to childre::. 
A Model of the Gr owth-Inhlbiti n.'^ Adult 

By the same token, the adult who, in the process of growing up, has sealed 
off his early feelings and needs from the developing personality, or the adult 
v;ho has never emerged from these feelings and needs sufficiently to achieve 
psychologicnl -^istance from them, may remain emotionally aloof from children 
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and restrict their spontaneity; or he may feci so closely identified with chil- 

i 

dren that he cannot distinguish between their needs and his o\ra/ In the first 
instance, the adult would, theoretically, have difficulty in allowing himself to 
experience v.^hat children feel, or in fact in permitting them to express feeling 
spontaneously since therein lies a potential threat to the barriers that imprison 
his own early primitive feelings, V7hich are ego-alien. In the second instance, 
where the adult overidentif ies with children (or with children who shov; certain . 
characteristics), he is likely to encourage behavior in the children v/hich permits 
a vicarious living oat of his ov7n unresolved conflicts through the children, and 
which leads to a display on his part of partisan and compet3.tive tactics. 

While these are theoretical models, and necessarily oversim.plified, they 
serve to indicate how the childhood self may play a role in facilitating or ob- 
• structing the development of potential in the adult for sensing and responding to 
children's needs and experiences in ways"that encourage their psychological grovjth. 

Interpretation of Data 

These models are of special interest X'/hen the behaviors attributed to the 
grov/th-inhibiting and growth-promoting adult are examined in relation to the be- 
havioral descriptions which accompanied the ratings made by. the classroom observ- 
ers in the earlier study (and which also provided a guide for the advisor *s rat- 
ings in the present research, as noted in "Sources of Data"), In brief, the iiub- 
jects V7ho received low ratings on their relations with children were described 
primarily in terms of their insensitivity to the children, their emotional aloof- 
ness. and their restrictiveness of the children's spontaneity, or in terms suggest- 
ing their competitiveness with the children and their tendency to play favorites. 
High-ratted teachers, by contrast, were described in terms of their sensitivity to 
and support of children's needs, their ability to have fun V7ith children, and their 
capacity to enter into the children's fantasies v/ithout losing their identity as 
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adults. 1 

Furthermore, in both studies, the subjects who were rated lev; on their rela- 
tions V7ith children v^rotc negatively of their childhood selves, emphasi-?;cd their 
self-doubt and ir vity while grovjius up, or had difficulty remembering their 
childhoods, .In contrast, the high-rated subjects conveyed their sense of mastery 
or self-estOGin in childhood, or recalled early experiences v/ith apparent- pleasure 
or enthusiasm. 

If these differences in the characterisations of the childhood self are 
assumed in f-';£'-neral to reflect lesser and greater degrees of acceptance of and 
perspective on the childhood self, then the associations between the autobiographie 
and the subjects^ observed relations vrith children in the classroora can be viev/ed 
as consistent with the above models of. the growLh-inhibiting. and the growth-promot- 
ing adult. 

There V7cre independent data in the earlier study which lent indirect support 
to this assumption. These data were derived from queGtionna5.res that had been ad- 
ministered to the subjects along with the autobiographies, and from research inter- 
views that V7ere held with them the following year. 

Specifically the subjects V7cre asked on the questionnaire V7hat they hoped to 
be at age fifty if they remained in the school system. They V7ere given five re- 
sponse choices one, to be a classroom teacher, and the others to be administra- 
tors or a college teacher. The difference betv7een the responses of the 'high-rated 
and the lov7-rated subjects was sharpJLy defined, though in an unanticipated direc- 
tion. The subjects V7ho V7ere rated high on their teacher-class relations almost 
invariably hoped to move out of classroom teaching; those who \7ere rated low, just 
as consistently hoped to remain. 

On the surface, a reversal of these relationships might have made more sense. 
Young prospective teachers, on the brink of their careers, should spontaneously 
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choose to rcmtiin classroom teachers vjhen confronted v;ith hypothetical alternatives 
involving dim, far-distant goals -~ especially if they get on v;ell with children 
and seem to enjoy them. Sivnilarly, student teache:rs V7ho are already thinking of 
becoming principals or coIlec;c teachers should be those who vieu teaching young 
children raarely as a stepplng--stoae to positions of greater prestige or pov/er, and 
thus, they should shov; relativelj' little investment in children as they v;ork v;ith 
them in the classroom. ' . 

Hov7 then could the associations that did in fact occur be explained? In their 
interviev7s the . following year, the high-rated subjects expressed the belief that a 
teacher shovild have broad interest:s and develop herself as a person, as well as pro- 
fessionally. During their first year of teaching they had sought furtlier knowledge 
of their profession and of child development by taking courses and rea^ding, by seek- 
ing help from supervisors when problems arose, and by being open to criticisms of 
their vjork. Host of them had taken steps to modify their methods in keeping v/ith 
what they were learning. Some said they vjanted to give each child a positive feel- 
ing about learning and school and believed that, first, the child must have a good 
feeling about himself as a person. In general, these subjects thought it important 
to bring the children's home and school life closer together and had taken responsi- 
bility for vjorking with the parents of the children in their classrooms tovjard this 
end. 

The low-rated subjects, on the other hand, either denied having problems in 
their v7ork or said they could work them out themselves, sav7 no need for further 
training, and expressed resentment toward people in authority v;ho made suggestions 
about their teaching, feeling personally criticized. They tended '"to^.see little point 
in working with parents, many expressing hostility toward them and avoiding them. 
The members of th5-s group viev7ed the teacher's role as promoting the acquisition of 
information in children and teaching them to be well-behaved, polite and respectful 
to adults. In fact, soma of them appeared to rely on such achievements in the 
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children as proof of thc5.r ovm v;orth. 

In br5.ef, these and other data from the intcrviev7s led to the conclusion that 
the high -'rated subjects had a sense of 2rov7ing competence and psychological move- 
ment forv;ard and that they wolcorncd challenge and progress as part of life, for 
children and for themselves; and that the lovr-rated subjects v/ere guarded and re- 
sistant to change, avoiding rather than seeking opportunities to develop themselves, 
and that their goals for children v/ere oriented more toward the needs of adults 
(including their o\m needs) th^ui toward fostering psychological grovjth in children. 
From this standpoint, the expressed long-raage career goals of the two groups could 
be viev;ed as reflecting pers onal ity d if f er ences . These differences v/ere consonant 
V7ith the finding that the subjects v;ao expected to move out of the classroom were 
judged as relating v/ell to children, and that the subjects v/ho hoped to remain in 
the classroom v.^ere judged as relating poorly to children, as displaying difficulties 
in promoting their grov7th. 

Finally, the attitudes of the tv/o groups toward their futures could be under- 
stood in relation to their remorii')ered childlioods, reflecting consistent develop- 
mental pictures. Specifically, as formulated by Erikson, the experience of self- 
esteem is confirmed at the end of each developmental crisis and grov7s to be a con- 
viction that one is learning effective steps toward a tangible future. The subjects 
who emphasised their sense of mastery or self-esteem in describing their child- 
hoods, appeared to have this conviction. Their counterparts, who stressed their 
childhood insecurity and self-doubt, revealed, at least in their professional aspir- 
ations, no expectation of a future different from the present. 

Thus, the earlier study suggested relationships between the subjects* descrip- 
tions of their childhood selves and independent data on tlieir personalities V7hich 
V7ere consistent V7ith theoretical expectations, and vjhich indirectly also supported 
the asr.umed relntionshipf> betV7een the childhood data and the models of the grovrth- 
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promoting 



and the growth"inhibit5.n[^ r.dult. 



Fur t Si e r C o n s Id e r ri t,l oas 
Strcti Rt hs an d Llmitatioas of th e A-u\:ob io,qraph icaI Indi cators 

The fact that the asttociations found in Lhe earlier study bctvzeen the auto- 
biographical, data and the subjects^ relations v/ith children ware found again in 



tial usefulness as an instrument for selecting prospective teachers. It vrill be 
recalled thnt the earlier study V7as based on the subjects of a standard research 
project, and the subjects knev; that what they V7rote about their childhoods would 
have no bearing on thoS'c personal lives* In the present invert tig^.tion, however, 
the subjects were applicants for a teacher training program, and they knev; that 
their autobiographies v/ould be evaluated along with other admissions material in 
the institution's selection, procedures* More than this, they were informed that the 
institution considered information about the childhood of the applicant relevant to 
the selection of the teacher (see Sources of Data ) , The applicants may, therefore, 
have had special reason to present their childhoods in a positive light. But 
despite these differing motivational conditions, the applicants who v;ere rated lov; 
on their relations vjith children, like the subjects v;ho had been rated low in the 
earlier study, emphasised negative aspects of their childhood personalities in 
writing their autobiographies or conveyed a psychological remoteness from childhood 



events and feelings. 

It should be emphasised, hov;ever, that further research is necessary before the 
autobiography can be used vzith confidence in the context of teacher selection. It 
is true that the; affect variable can be measured reliably and objectively, and that 
in both studies it has been found to compare favorably with the measures that numer- 
ous other investigators have used in attempti.ng to relate tOc^cher personality to 
various aspects of teaching performance. Nevcirthaless , it is not sufficiently 



the present investigation, suggests t 



hat the autobiogro.phy on childhood has poten- 



powerful to stand alone as a predictor variable. Moreover, while the global 
judgiiiantii of the subjects' atLltudcs toward their childhcodr> appeared to have 
considerable predictive value , e^'pecially in relation to the extrenies of "poor" 
and "putstaiiding" teacher-child relations, such judgments could require thu ap- 
plication of clinical skills v;hich may not be available in many teacher-training 
institutions . 

There is /eason to believe that furl:he*:i' studies could serve to make the 
assessment of attitudes toward childhood lesp dependent on the application of a 
complex theoretical framev7ork, if such work were directed tov/ard identifying a 
group of discrete autobiographical indicators v^hich, applied in combination with 
the affect measure, vr)a Id essentially reflect the basic elements that are involved 
in global judgments requiring clinical skills. Such an effort to refine the 
predictor instrumant should be accompanied by the application of criterion 
measures that derive not only from the general concept of the adult's capacity 
to relate to children but also from more differentiated concepts of «juch capacities, 
such as the kinds of children the adult can work with most effectively. 
Related Studies and Im plicat ions f or a Di fferentia ted Approach 

. T\^o studies have suggested that autobiographies on childhood may be relevant 
for predicting variations in adult relations v;ith children v7ho differ in important 
ways, and for contributing to an explanation of these variations. One of these 
studies, mentioned earlier, concerned the attitudes of a group of child-ceire 
workers tov/ard the needs and coping styles of the institutionalized emotionally 
disturbed children v;ith whom they lived and worked (Rosen, 1963). The other 
focused on variations in student teachers' relations with children in three age 
ranges, from preschool through elementary school (Rosen, 1972). Although the two 
studies differ in methodology as vjell as context, both suggest that the character- 
istics and themes that adults emphasi?:e in describing their childhoods have 



correlates in the needs and coping ctylen of the children \?hoa they tfiemselves 
fool best able to under/^taivl , coinnHmi'-jate v:ith and work with most competently or 
v;hoiTi object5,ve observers jud^e thev.i to work v;ith v.ost effectively. 

In the study of child cfire v:orI:err., which v/as bcsed on a serie? of individual, 
semi-structured intcrvic\v3, it v/as found, for exninpla, that the workers (v;ho vrc^re 
both rfion and v;ouien) felt most positively toward individual disturbed children v:hosc 
dominant needs and coping styles, though exaggerated in expression, most closely 
resembled their own childhood patterns, as they portrayed the^e. In parallel, 
they felt most nogatj.vely toward children who displayed characteristics that were 
diametrically opposed to those they recalled in thenisclves . The}' alr>o felt most 
competent in v/orking v/ith children whose tendencies toward aggressiveness or ;7ita- 
drawal tv?o major types of behavior that constantly confronted thein in their work 

were similar to their ov;n early tendencies in one direction or the other. 
Though none of the workers seenied to be av7are of these associations for exanple, 
that they had described the child they liked best in the same terms they later used 
in characterizing themselves as children they did recognize that their reasons 
for liking, or for feeling competent in v/orking with, certain children V7ere related 
to a feeling of empathy with them, a sense of being able to communicate with them 
and to respond positively to their needs. By the same token, the workers gave 
evidence of marked difficulty in understanding, and in finding avenues by v;hich to 
approach, the children toward v;hom they felt negatively and V7ith whom they felt 
least competent in their work. 

The s tudy of student-teacher effectiveness V7ith children of different a^es V7as 
based on a subsample of the present study, i.e., the subjects v;ho had not been rated 
poor in their capacity to relate to children. It explored in the subjects* v^ritten 
autobiographies, specific thematic differences that might be assiciated with varia- 
tions in their judged effcctivener.s with preschool, primary-grade and upper-elementa 
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school children, TliGse three levels ^-^exe selected as roughly demarcr/uing succes- 
sive stages of development in childhood V7ith v^hich difJiering dominant needs and 
coping 3tyles are theoretically linked and v/hich, therefore, it V7as reasoned, should 
have varying implications for the role of and personality demands on the teacher. 
Analysis of the data revealed autohiographical differences among the student teacher 
groups v7ho v;erc judged as being relatively most effective at each level. Consonant 
with the study of the child care workers, the subjects' descriptions of their child- 
hoods were seen to mirror some of the dominant needs, strivings, potential gratifi- 
cations or coping styles associated with the age level of the children with whom 
the subjects worked best. The subjects who were most effective V7ith preschool chil- 
dren stressed, for example, their pleasurable recall of 'jhe security and joys of 
being a child, supported and encouraged by loving and interested parents or other 
significant adults; the effective primary school subjects emphasized how they had 
valued (or actually assumed) independent or grown-up roles, or they stressed their 
early need to master or achieve basic skills. The upper elementary group, while 
revealing greater diversity in basic personality-related themes, recalled adults 
or older siblings v/ho had stimulated in them a love of learning and ideas and empha- 
sized the importance of their peers in the course of growing up. These and other 
thematic differences among the three groups were viewed as reflectj,ng differential 
bases for empathy with and responsiveness to the developmental needs of the chil- 
dren at the three age levels. 

As indicated, the sample for the above analysis consisted only of subjects 
who had not been rated "poor" i^"^ their capacity to relate to children. It will be 
recalled that all the subjects v;ho had been rated "poor" desr->-fb^.d their childhood 
selves in negative terms, as did all but one of the subjects v/ho had been rated 
"fair." There remained, however, eight subjects who described their childhood 
selves negatively but v;ho nevertheless were judged by their advisors to have "good" 
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or "outslanding" ca;)acit:y to relate to chlldiuMu ; 

A return to the <iaf;^ Troni the advi-^ors ' intevviaus revealed that seven oi: 
these ei^ht subjects v/cre judged as bci,ng raost effectJ-ve at the upper elementary 
level and as beiu^ effective at that level almost exclusively. Moreover^ all of 
them were assessed by their advisors as bein^^ frankly unsuitod for V7ork v;ith chil- 
dren in. the preschool years as bein^ unable to understand, communicate v/ith or 
meet the needs of such children, or to have little inclination for doing so. This 
limitc^tion v;as not applied to most of their countei-parts v7lio V7ere also judged to be 
most effective V7ith older children but v7ho had descr5,bed their childhood selves pos- 
itively. In fact, som^^. of these latter subjects v;ere viewed as being able to relate 
to young children just as adequately as to older ones, but by virtue of their pre- 
ference for the intellectual challenge of the upper elementary curriculum, v/ere 
judged as being most effecti.ve at that level. 

Why then v/ere the subjects in this sampie who described their childhood selves 
negatively, but v7ho were judged as being "good" or "outstanding" in their capacity 
to relate to children, seen to be effectjlvc \75,th older children but not with younger 
ones? In the interview data the advisors emphasi^ed that these subjects V7ere able 
to relate to children primarily on a conceptual level and that they enjoyed teaching 
the co£itent of the upper elementary curriculum. Moreover, it is theoretically pos- 
sible for the upper -elementary teacher to work effectively with children at that 
level even if he or she is relatively unresponsive to their non-cognitive strivings 
since, given normative conditions of development in older children, emotional sup- 
port is sought from peers rather than from the teacher; and teacher-child interac- 
tions can center on the exchange of knowledge and ideas. By comparison, at the pre- 
ahd primary-school levels, where children are dependent on the teacher's emotional 
support or are struggling to free themselves from the need for such support, the 
ef ff?.ctivcness of the teaching-learning process may hinge upon the teacher's 
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sensitivity and response to such needs. Thus, poslti.vc attitudes tovjard the child- 
hood self as indicators of a general empathic" potential in the adult for responding 
to the emotional needs of norraal children niay be lcr»s iniportaat in the uppar-eloniau- 
tary teacher than in the teacher of younger childreut Such a postulate is reasonnblej 
however, only for the upper -^clementary teacher v;ho knovjs the curriculum content > is 
able to foster the children's investment in ideas, and who respects the iraportaucc 
of the peer group for children of this age. Further, the children theraselves must 
fall v;ithin a ran^e of cognitive, affective and soci.al development such that they 
are independent of the teacher as an agent of emotional support and control, and 
are intellectually ri^.ady to participate in the exchanse of knov.'ledge and ideas. 
Where these conditions in older children do not obtain, then theoretically the 
personality resources of the teacher v;ould become much more relevant in his or her 
capacity to meet the children's needs ii the classroora and to find gratification in 
doi.ng so. 

The two studies outlined in this section and the further analyses described, 
serve to demonstrate hov; continued research might move tov/ard more differentiated 
concepts and autobiographical predictors of adult potential for relating to chil- 
dren in general as vjell as to children V7ho vary along important dimensions. The 
age level in normal children, and dominant pex'sonality patterns in children v/ho are 
severely emotionally disturbed, represent only two such dimensions. 

Directions for F urt her Re search 

The advent of the movement to provide day care for infants as well as for 
older children, the proliferation of preschools, increasing national concern with 
the special problems of minority group children, and with drug abuse in children 
from all segments of our society, suggest nev; and crucial dimensions for study in 
this area. These developcnents strongly invite research aimed at finding ways of 
identifying adults v;ho can v;ork effectively v;ith infants as well as vzith children 
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of preschool a^e, and v^ith children v7ho do not conform at any age to normative C:;:- 
pcctatioaci, as C£;tablisUc.d throucih observations of v;hitci, u,5.ddle~class children in 
the past. 

Such efforts v?ovild nccersitate consideration not only of personality' variables 
in adults; both men and ivomcm but also of socioeconomic and ethnic factors and 
of hov; such factors raay interact v;ith personality variables in promoting or obstri-c 
ting the developiaent of prodi'ctive relationships V7ith children from varying; back- 
grounds. The student -teacher studies described in this report contain no data bear 
ing directly on this issue, but the study of child-care v7orkers, which included 
black and white subjects men as V7ell as vjomen from var-ying socioeconoraic back 
grounds, revealed that the attitudes of the v/orkers toward individual children were 
not significantly affected by similarities or differences betx^een the socioeconomic 
•or^ ethnic backgrounds (or the sex) of workers or children. However, since the chil 
dren had been institutionalized with diagnoses indicating severe emotional disturb- 
ance, the suggested irrelevance of socioeconomic and ethnic factors in that context 
cannot be generalized to adult-child rel^-^tions in other kinds of settings. More- 
over, in the time that has passed since that study was carried out, the issue of 
socioeconomic and ethnic match has iuself grown greatly in importance, and not in- 
frequently the selection of personnel to v/ork with children appears based on the 
assumption that any adult of a specific ethnic group is more appropriate to v/ork 
with children from that group than is an outsider, regardless of his qualifications 
Since this issue has broad implications, it v/arrants research attention. 

Whether or not ethnic or socioeconomic match is desirable, even if not a 
necessary condition for effective adult-child relations, there can be little doubt 
that even v/ithin a given ethnic group, personality variations in available adultr 
are important. The question then arises as to v;hether the autobiographical indica- 
tors dealt V7ith in the present study of v/hite, middle-class women V7ill be 
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found parti-uciii: for assessing such variaizioiij^ • The, concepts? gu?.di.iig the present 
study were themselves derived from observations of the wlrite niddle ci^-ass. More- 
over, consideration of social class and etliuic varlatioas in the use of language 
to convey feeling could dictate against a hypothesir. that the "affect" indicator, 
in particular, is V7idely applicable. There is reaoon to believe, hov;ever, that 
research examining basic attitudes tov/ard the childhood self v7ould be profitable 
in a v;ider contc ztt 

This is ind5-cated not only by the findings in the child-ca- e vjorker study, 
but also by current v;orl; of the investigator vjith groups of experienced teachers 
moving ttirough an intensive tvjo-year training program in educational leadership. 

The Biajority of the trainees in the program are black and they c<"rav.i from child- 
hood backgrounds ranging frora extrerae econo:nic deprivation and broken hoir.es to 
middle-class, intact families. In autobiographies which the^^ \vrote as part of 
their application to the program, two najor trends were indicated v/hich were found 
in the studies of student teachers that have becui reported here. First, the trainees 
all of v:hom had been selected in part because of their demonstrated excellence 

in working V7ith children conveyed, like the "outstanding" student teachers (and 

I 9 

Gox<ran s outstanding teachers), a strong residual sense of childhood self-esteem. 

Second, the autobiographies varied in their emphasis on childhood themes such as 
to differentiate among the trainees v/ho preferred v;orking with preschool, pritr.ary- 
grade or upper-elementary children in v;ays similar to those found in the autobiog- 
raphies of the student teachers who V7ere judged by their advisors as being more or 
less effective V7ith children at each of these age levels. 

In conclusion, the data cited in this paper support the hypothesis that the 
remembered childhood self reflects personality processes in the adult that arc 
relevant to the kinds of relations that the adult develops with children. It is 
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nov; postulated that these processes tro.nsceud the effects of the adult's ethnic 
and socioeconomic background and that therefore the autobiography on childhood con- 
tains the potential for yielding predictors of teacher relations vjith child -en that 
have broad applicability. 
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Foou noto .s 

'^■Dr. Rosea (Ph.D., University of Cliica;^o, 1960) is n Senior Research Psy- 
chologist, Research Divisioi ^ Bank Street College of Education, Nev? York City. 

1. For an ove::vii v; of thir, issue see Tanner and Linclgreu, 

2. See VJright and Tuska ; Gc^/an; and Rosen, 1963, 1968. In addition, for 
backsround on the iraplications of autol>io2rap!i5 oal memories for explainins behavior, 
see Hurray's classic study of college students. Hurray acknov/lcdr^eG that much of 
the past that finds e:-cpress:'.on in behavior is not readily available to conscious- 
ness ; however J, based on the relationships found in Iiis study between the subjects' 
memories and their observed behavior, ha concluded that, among the countless traces 
of past events, the few that can be recovered in consciousness have special signif- 
icance, and are lastingly influential in behavior. 

3. The autobiographies had been collected, and the criterion ratings made, 
as part of a project by Zimiles, Biber, T oinowit?^., and Hay. 

4. The author is grateful to these faculty members of the Graduate Progra^is 
Division, Bank Street College of Education, for their cooperation in the study. 

5. 'Outgoing toward children; intuitively able to understand how children 
think and feel; sensitive to and supportive of their needs; able to have fun with 
children and enter into their fantasies without loss of adult identity; versus 
emotionally aloof or v;ithdrav7n from children; unable to sense how children think 
and feel; restrictive of their spontaneity; sarcastic or humiliating; competitive 
with children; tendency to play favorites; uncomfortable with children; frankly 
threatened by them. " 

6. In the earlier study, perfect agreement was found betvzeen independent 
judges' assessments on the affect v/ord dimension. As in that study, the expression 
'1 loved" V7ar> by far the most prevalent in the present sample; subjects rarely said 
"I adored'^ or 'V/a.s crar<y about." Tluis, judgments of the presence or absence of 
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strong por.itivc affect v;oi-cls vzorc almost: incichanical . By contrpst, soiaa of the 
global acsossmGnts of the subjects* char'acteri?:ations of the childhood self re- 
quired coiicidorablc inference and clinical jud^rac-nt. Af^rcer.crit bet\>;eea independent 
judges making vaclivj.^, on a similar dimension in a separate study V7as in the 70 to 
80 per cent ran^e. 

7. A notable exception which later appeared \ycis the t;orI: of V.^right and Tusha 
(1967). Though not dcaliri3 v/ith teaching performance a^: ouch, these investigators 
generated concepts bearing on the issue, and suggesited hov? childhood identifications 
riiay influence a prospective teaclier's choice to v?ork V7ith elementary or v;ith high 
school students. 

8. The autobiographies of the latter subjects are strikingly reniiniscent of 
Gov?au's findings from interviev;s vjitii 20 "outstanding teachers.'^ His subjects, \-ho 
scored high on, among other things, scales reflecting 'V;arm, understanding, friendly 
teacher behavior" as opposed to "aloof, egocentric, restricted" teacher behavior 
descri.bed their childhoods in v;ays that led Gowan to conclude that as children his 
subjects hnd experienced "a strong sense of personal and group worth." VJhile Gowan 
suggested uo theoretical rationale for the findings, they lend empirical support to 
the present associations. 

9. See footnote 8. 
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TablG 1 

Ratings of Capacity to Relate to Children in Relation to 
Preseucci or AhaanQe of Strong, Positive Affect VJords 
in Autobiogr/aphies on Childhood (K~48)- 



Stronyt, P ositive Affer t Words 



Ratin.^s 




Present 


Absent 


Outstanding 




11 


7 


Good 




7 . 


8 


Fair 




2 


5 


Poor 




_1 


_2 




Totals 


21 


27 



-Chi square = 5.10; df = 1, p < .05. 
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Tabic 2 

Ratings of Capacity to Relate to Children in Relation to 
Autobiographical Characterization o£ the 
Childhood Self (K-48)''- 

Character ideation of Childhood Self 



Ratings. 




Positive 


Ne{>ativc 


Outstanding 




16 


2 


Good 




9 


6 


Fair 




1 


6 


Poor 




_0 


_8 




Totals 


26 


22 



*Chi square = 19.6; df - 1, p < .01. 



